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PREFERENCE SHARE

Sir W. H. Preece,

British electrical

engineer

Russell

mobile A.A. guns, the predictor
operators' dials are electrically
connected to pointers geared to
the gun. The defect of the predictor
is that it cannot automatically
allow for anjT deflection of the air-
craft from a steady course. This
was of little importance when deal-
ing with low-altitude bombers, as
such aircraft must keep a set course
when making their bomb run.

Predilt Mt. pass of the Julian
Alps, on the Italian-Yugoslav
border. It carries a road from
Tarvisio, N.E. Udine, to Plezzo
(Fiitsch)onthelsonzo. Alt. 3.810 ft.
Preeee, SIR WILLIAM HENRY
(1834-1913). Welsh electrical en-
<nneer. Born in Carnarvon, Feb.
15, 1834, he
became asso-
ciated with the
Electric and
International
Telegraph Co.,
1853 ; was en-
gineer to the
Channel Is-
lands Tele-
graph Co.,
1858-62; and
divisional en-
gineer to the
post office from 1870, engineer
in chief, 1892-99, and afterwards
consulting engineer to the post
office and colonies. Preeee carried
out pioneer electrical work in
wireless and wrote on telegraphy
and telephony. He was knighted
in 1899, and died Nov. 6, 1913.

Preedy, GEORGE. One of the
pen-names of the British novelist
Marjorie Bowen (#.f.).

Pre-emption (Lat. prae, be-
fore ; emere, to buy). In English
law, the right of having the first
choice to buy a thing. Before the
Restoration the royal purveyors
had this right in respect of food,
etc., required by the king and his
court when travelling in the country,
but it was abolished by the Act 12
Charles II, c. 24, which did away
with feudal rights. Under the
Lands Clauses Acts, if an authority
which has purchased lands com-
pulsorily has taken more than it
requires, before selling it on the
market it must give the pre-emp-
tion to the former owner from
whom it was compulsorily ac-
quired. In international law, the
word means the right of purchasing
instead of confiscating contraband
of war, or such articles which,
though not usually contraband,
are declared so owing to special
circumstances.

Pre-existence. Doctrine that
the soul exists before it is united
with the body. It seems to have

originated in the East and under-
lies the caste system of India,
which maintains that the social
position into which a man is born
indicates his merits or demerits in
a previous existence. A further,
more corrupt development of the
idea is seen in the doctrine of the
transmigration of souls. According
to Plato the soul originally existed
in a state of ideal perfection, but,
falling short of the ideal, is con-
demned to enter a material body
subject to decay, from which it can
only gain release by self-purifica-
tion and self-mortification. The
Alexandrian School among the
Jews embraced a similar theory,
which found its way into the
Christian Church, but was rejected
by the council of Constantinople.
According to this view, all souls
wTere created together at the first
with the soul of Adam, and remain
in the keeping of God until the
time comes when they are destined
to be united with a body. This
teaching has no foundation in
Scripture, but is not considered
heretical. See Creationism.

Prefabrication. Mass manu-
facture of components, later assem-
bled into a finished article. Pre-
fabrication developed from the
Scandinavian practice of manufac-
turing doors and window frames
in the forests where the timber was
cut, and then sending them ready
assembled to the house-builder. It
was adopted on a large scale by
motor vehicle manufacturers in
the 1930s. Radiators, wings, chas-
sis frames, electrical equipment,
and bodies were made in separate
factories and then assembled at a
central plant. During the Second
Great War, prefabrication wras
used in the production of tanks, ar-
tillery, and aircraft, and in theU.K.

enabled factories to be dispersed
as an air-raid protection. In the
U.S.A. ships were prefabricated
(see Liberty Ship). One of the
largest single prefabricated under-
takings was the Mulberry Harbour
(q.v.) usrrl in the Allied invasion of
Europe. To relieve the housing
shortage existing alter the Second
Great War, piefabrication of houses
was largely developed. Many oi
these were of aluminium, being
manufactured in former aircraft
factories. See Building; House:
Mass Production ; Shipbuilding.

Prefect (Lat. praefectus, set in
command). Generally, one who is
in a position of authority over
others. In ancient Rome the prae-
fect (q.t\) was an important official.
In France the prefect (przfet) is the
chief administrative officer of each
department, his seat (prefecture)
being in the chief town of his de-
partment, and the prefect of police
is chief of the police of Paris and
the Seine dept. In English public
schools, a prefect is a senior boy
who is responsible for maintaining
discipline in a house or dormitory,
and often has powers of inflicting
punishment for minor offences,
and the services of a ** fag";
the titles praeposter and monitor
are also used in this connexion.

Preference. Political term for
a system of preferential tariffs. See
Imperial Preference; Tariff,

Preference Siiare. Share in a
limited company entitling the
holder to preference, compared
with the holder of ordinary shares,
in regard to dividend and, usually,
repayment hi the event of dissolu-
tion. The dividend is fixed, but
some participation in the general
profits may also be provided for,
and dividends may be cumtdative
or non-cumulative. Preference

Pretahrication. During and after the Second Great War extensive use was
made of prefabricated houses of metal, timber, or stone-like composition.
These shown in the foreground are at Carr Estate, York